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The Editor Says 


WITHOUT OPINION 


HE faith of the Negro in the American 

Democracy is being stretched to the break- 

ing point. It is being subjected to a series 
of disillusioning shocks calculated to unnerve 
the most stouthearted and to chill the ardor of 
the most patriotic. Added to the indefensible and 
shameless segregation and discrimination in the 
armed forces and the widespread and cruel ex- 
clusion of Negroes from defense industry has 
now come the crushing disappointment in the 
refusal of the United States Supreme Court to 
grant the application for rehearing in the case 
of Odell Waller, young Virginia sharecropper 
convicted of the murder of his landlord, who 
will die in the electric chair at Richmond on 
June 19th unless the Governor of Virginia in- 
tervenes to commute his sentence. 


The decision of the high’ court was rendered 
without opinion. And so we are left in doubt 
as to the reasoning which led the court to deny 
application for a writ of certiorari in the first 
instance and to refuse to grant an application 
for a rehearing in the second. The application 
was supported by an impressive brief, and by 
petition of the Civil Liberties Union, the 
NAACP, and other organizations for leave to 
file an additional brief as amici curiae. It had 
the further support of the significant section of 
the press and some of the most eminent citizens 
in America. 


The case involves not only life or death per- 
haps for Odell Waller, but the whole question 
of the right of trial by a jury of one’s peers. 
For it was and is the contention of the defense 
that Odell Waller could not receive a trial by a 
jury of his peers when the jury panel is drawn 
only from qualified voters whose eligibility is de- 
termined by the payment of a poll tax which 
the great mass of citizens, both colored and 
white, are unable to pay, and which thereby 
limits the selection of the jury to a particular 
class, in this instance the landlords. 


It may be that the court was unwilling to 
pass on the poll-tax system; that it deemed the 
introduction of this issue to be irrelevant and 
deliberately designed to compel a decision on a 
question that was not properly before the court. 
But when a man’s life is to be taken and he ap- 
peals to the highest court in the land, we believe 
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that the decision of the court should at | 
contain the reasons why his plea is denied 


From the legal standpoint, and from 
standpoint of judicial procedure this decis 
without opinion may be perfectly proper. F: 
the social standpoint in this crucial period 
cannot be said to have been the way of wisd 
For Odell Waller will not die without opini 
By the court’s decision opinion, arrived 
through resentment and disappointment, 
been created in tens of thousands of househ 
and in the minds of millions of men and wom 
Opinion not complimentary to the Ameri 
Democracy and not conducive to all-out sacrit 
for its defense against its enemies. 


THE POST WAR WORLD 


T is becoming increasingly evident that vi 
tory for the United Nations over the Axis 
powers will depend to a large extent upon 

the degree of faith which the colored peoples of 
the world have in the avowed aims of Great 
Britain and America. For the peoples in that 
part of the earth that is the Far East, China, 
India, the East Indies are far from convinced 
that the freedoms proclaimed by our President 
and the British Prime Minister comprehend the 
abandonment of racial discrimination and color 
prejudice as instruments of national policy, nor 
are they inclined to accept any plan which con- 
templates the restoration of European or Ameri- 
can domination of their economic life. 


At long last it has dawned upon official Wash- 
ington that victory in the East will be condi- 
tioned not only by superiority of arms and men 

but by the attitude of millions of so-called 
natives whose cooperation is absolutely essen- 
tial if even the hope of victory is to be sustained 
And so America must convince these people 
who for centuries have been the victims of a 
sometimes beneficent but nonetheless degrading 
imperialism that “our victory must bring in its 
train the liberation of all peoples. Discrimination 


between peoples because of their race, creed or 
color must be abolished.” 


This is the noble language of Under-Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles in a Memorial Day ad- 





dress at the Arlington Amphitheatre in Wash- 
ingt D. C. 


but unfortunatels 

they do not and cannot carry the ring of sin- 

cerit’. Not works but deeds are the measure of 

ica’s intention to establish a world fre 

discrimination between peoples because of 

ind color and creed. What faith can the 

e of India place in these words when they 

that race and color discrimination is ram- 

t in America and that thirteen million Amer- 

citizens are proscribed and denied equality 

of treatment solely because of their color? What 

hope can China cherish that independence not 

only from Japanese domination, but English 

control of her great ports and her economic re- 

sources will be achieved when in the face of 

a struggle for survival not a single gesture has 

been made by Great Britain to grant to the peo- 

ples of the West Indies autonomy within th« 

empire, nor even a sketchy promise of freedom 
made to her African colonies? 


These are lofty sentiments 


But somehow we must convince the peoples 
of the world that this “is in fact a war for the 
liberation of peoples,” that the ‘new frontier of 
human welfare’ comprehends ‘the sovereign 
equality of peoples throughout the world.’ For 
this is the only way to lasting peace. 


The President of the United States can if he 
will light the imagination and inspire the peopl 
f the world to the greatest effort and sacrifice 
in human history. He can bring into this titani 
onflict the active participation of millions of 
people in the Far East, in Africa, in South 
America, the islands of the eastern and western 
seas, if he would but begin the task of abolish- 
ing race discrimination and segregation in 
America, in the Army and Navy, and in the 
federal government, and in the several states 
an earnest of the sincerity of America 
bring freedom and equality to the world. Th 
lestructible- force of world opinion forged by 
he pe of a new day in the hearts of millions 
people would crystallize into the mightiest 
pon ever fashioned. Its power would crush 
Axis from without and insure its collapse 


1 within. 


Never in history has so magnificent an oppor- 
ity been accorded a single nation as the op- 
tunity which the United States of America 
ssesses at this hour. And history will judge 
whether or not this democracy fulfilled what is 
manifest destiny and discharged its duty to 


mankind. 


GOOD WILL IN THE AMERICAS 


HERE is reason to believe that the pro- 

gress of the Good Neighbor Policy in Cen- 

tral and South America has not been as 
satisfactory as had been expected. Although 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller has done magnificent 
work in the development of inter-continental 
cultural appreciation and commercial and eco- 
nomic collaboration there still remains a vast 
amount of work to be done in allaying suspicion 
of America’s motives, of creating mutual under- 
standing and building faith in the intentions 
and purposes of the “colossus of the North.” 


For that reason it would appear that the ef- 
forts of the government might be freed from 
traditional racial limitations particularly in view 
of the fact that Negroes and other colored peo- 
ples constitute an important segment of the 
population of South America and that Amer- 
ica’s racial and color policies are a not incon- 
siderable factor in retarding the complete co- 
operation which is the aim of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy. Certainly the great Negro popula- 
tion of South American countries never sub- 
jected to discrimination because of their race or 
color cannot be expected to view with enthusi- 
asm the proffered friendship of the United 
States whose racial policies they abhor. 


In order to convince these countries with 
large Negro populations of our sincerity it might 
not be a bad idea to include some American 
Negroes in the various missions being sent to 
these countries. We venture to say that a trip 
by Corporal Joe Louis, U.S.A., to Brazil would 
do more to bring about understanding and good- 
will than all the previous missions that have 
been sent to that country. We wonder why 
Marian Anderson and Paul Robeson and Dor- 
othy Mavnor have not been sent as a demon- 


stration of the democratic tradition of America 


Duke Ellington and (¢ ab Calloway would be 
as fine and effective ambassadors as have ever 
been accredited to Brazil. And such s« holars as 
Alain Locke of Howard University, Julian 
Lewis of the University of Chicago School of 
Medicine, William Hinton of 
the Harvard Medical School and other men 


and women of similar intellectual stature would 


Augustus 


go far to prove that Good Will is more than a 


phrase to adorn expedi ncv. 





ARTIME psychology some times 

works wonders. Under pressure ol 

a crisis, innovations, which otherwise 

would be frowned upon, can be dared, with 
impunity. 

Not that what we're going to propose deserves 
punitive reaction—-though it will probably get 
it in some quarters. Rather, we think it the hu- 
man thing to do. What we’re going to say may 
sound academic; it probably won’t matter. But 
that won’t keep us quiet on the subject. 

To become less cryptic, we think that now is 
the psychologically convenient time for men in 
high places to erase the blackball which ethno- 
logically enjoins the Negro from Organized Base- 
ball. 

All right, now. That, concededly, would be a 
drastic democratic order. But it would be in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. It would 
give the concepts of democracy, which are nat- 
urally sweeping the country in these parlous 
days, added stature. 

Of course, we know, this invidious injunction 
against the Negro has no business existing in the 
first place. In the second place, it’s illegal; 
there’s nothing written in the code of Organized 
Baseball which bars the Negro. But there it is: 
just as gross as any form of discrimination in 
America—and elsewhere, for that matter. 

And they call baseball the National Pastime! 

Obviously, that’s a misnomer. As far as the 
Negro is concerned, the sport is more interna- 
tional than national—when it comes to partici- 
pation in Organized Baseball. Every racial ele- 
ment of our polyglot population (not to mention 
imported personnel from Cuba, Mexico and 
Latin America) can find expression of its talent 
in professional baseball, with the sole exception 
of the Negro. He’s strictly persona non grata. 

In more than 60 years of Organized Baseball 
there has been a lone Negro interloper. He was 
Charles Grant, whose tawny-tinctured skin had 
baseball fooled for a while. Under the racial 
alias of an Indian, he played first base for John 
McGraw and the New York Giants for a brief 
spell in 1917. But Grant’s friends in Chicago 
couldn’t keep his true racial identity a secret. 
They lionized him one night after a game. When 
the truth was discovered, McGraw was beholden 
to let Grant go. 

We're not overlooking Negro Baseball per se. 
Were it not for it, this article would have no 
legitimate basis. There would be no Leroy 


“Satchell” Paige, Josh Gibson or Buck Leonard 
to corroborate our claims. 

But we're willing to face facts. Negro Base- 
ball, from administrative angles, is afflicted with 
internal inimicalities. There seems to be more 
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ime for 
aseball to 
rase the 


Blackball 


@ By WILLIAM A. BROWER 


acrimony than harmony among its moguls 
Keeping red ink from the books is also a tough 
proposition. To meet creditors and payroll ob- 
ligations with smiling faces, its moguls have 
barnstorm their clubs all over the country, « 

at the height of the season. 

The players have a hard row to hoe, 
Traveling conditions and comforts are less than 
ideal. In comparison to the five-figure sala 
of white major leaguers, they reap puny re! 
neration or devise devious means to suppl 
ment their pay checks. As a matter of financial 
expediency, some have deserted top Negro loops 
for greener pastures ($$$) in Puerto Rico and 
Central America. 

We're not trying to provoke sympathy for the 
plight of the Negro player in his own back yard 
It’s not hopelessly ominous. And the redolent 
aspects of Negro Baseball — due partly to eco- 
nomic duress—are being eradicated gradually, 
but surely. 

What we’re trying to point out, cryptically, is 
that, in spite of these patent deterrents, there are 
Negro players whose skills qualify them for ma- 
jor league play, but are boycotted because of 
their skin. 

To name a few you don’t have to dig very 
deep. Satchell Paige, Josh Gibson, Ray Brown, 
Buck Leonard and Willie Wells are among those 
whose diamond merit is of the superior brand 
But reactionary moguls of Organized Baseball 





























have been content to remain ostensibly oblivious 
to thor qualifications. 

|. get a good idea of the validity of our argu- 
me take a glimpse at a few facts about those 
pl i Ss. 
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Only blind baseball men will doubt the un- 
romising hurling ability of Paige. The big 
pitcher has been tested against major 
opposition in exhibition games. Feared 

ers like Joe DiMaggio, Joe Medwick and 
Lombardi have faced him, but with pro- 


| respect. 


As a matter of fact, one anec- 


has it that the Great Di Mag’s birth as a 
fide big leaguer came only when he secured 
nele” off Paige. 


it Paige has another asset that could be con- 
d into drawing power at big league ball 
That's his personal magnetism. Sports 
have a weakness for athletes’ eccentricities 


’s screwball antics would be a magnetic ad 
t to his masterv on the mound. There’s no 
bt about that! 
\nother athlete of whose ability to stand ma 


aguc 


Gargantuan 
\s waves a menacing bludgeon at the plat 
several seasons his output of home runs sur- 
3abe Ruth's high water mark of 60 in 


1 | 


“gaff” there’s no question is Gibson 


catcher of the Homestead 


\s a receiver, Gibson has the proper physical 


rap he rnalia. 
big target 
moundsmen to 


at. He has a 


a 


verful throwing 


. And he 


pos- 


sseSs neces Sar\ 


n qualities. 


Brown. w h ose 


hing record, 
neanor, and 
wing, resemble 


| Ruffing of 

New 
nkees, has been 
onsistent 
with the Gravs 

many y 
s a steady, de- 
dable, ca 


ker. 
ffing, 


York 
win- 


‘Ca¥’s. 


g ev 
Also like 
he can 


e” a ball, with 
ularity. 
Complete 


com- 


tence as an all- 
und performer 
the 


broad 


re- 





commendation we make for Leonard. At bat, 
Buck packs a potent wallop; a good long ball 
hitter who is doubly dangerous in the “clutch.” 
Around first base, he displays smooth fielding— 
the kind one sees when he watches Dolph Ca- 
milli of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

Defensively, Wells, who is playing manager 
of the Newark Eagles, is the peer of any major 
league incumbent at the shortstop position. He’s 
a picture to see in action, moving with grace and 
agility, either to his right or left, and rifling a 
ball across the infield with speed and surety. 
Wells needn’t make any apologies for his hitting, 
either. 

Further than that, Harry Salsinger, sports edi- 
tor of the Detroit News, believes that Negro 
Baseball, from an artistic standpoint, is as good 
as (or better than) that of the whites in major 
leagues. To investigate the calibre of sepia base- 
ball, Salsinger hied himself out to Briggs Stadi- 
um, in Detroit, one Sunday afternoon, last 
August, to watch a double-header between the 
Homestead Grays and the Baltimore Elite 
Giants. What he saw inspired him to write: 

“There is one thing that distinguishes the Na- 
tional Negro League ball players from their ma- 
jor league brethren and that is their whole- 
hearted enthusiasm, their genuine zest. They 
play baseball with a verve and flair lacking in 
the big leagues. They look like men who are 





Josh Gibson of the Homestead Grays playing against Black Yankees at Yankee Stadium 


May 24, 1942 





getting a great deal of fun out of 
it but who want desperately to 
win, sometimes too desperately. 
“One player that the advance 
publicity never mentioned was 
Matthew Carlisle, second baseman 
of the Homestead nine. There are 
a couple of brilliant second base- 
men in the American League 
Bobby Doerr of the Boston Red 
Sox and Joe Gordon of the New 
York Yankees—but with them in 

































mind we still like Carlisle. He’s 
quite a ball player, at least he was 
the other day.” 

There are three or four devices 
by which the barrier against the 
Negro might be overcome. One is 
that the National Office of base- 
ball could extend recognition to 
leading Negro circuits; then give 
them a classification of AA or Al 
and let the natural processes of ad- 





vancement go to work. Another is Jog william 


that a Negro club, backed eithe: 

by white or black capital, could be 

formed and awarded a franchise in one of the 
higher minor leagues. 

But to begin with, the sagest solution seems t 
be an experiment of using some of the best 
Negro performers in the major leagues. If suc- 
cessful, the movement could then be spread 
throughout baseball to the lowest minor leagues 

What weighs most heavily in the present pol- 
icy of prejudice against the Negro? There are 
a number of factors. These seem to be the most 
vital: Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, high 
commissioner of baseball; officials and moguls 
of major and minor leagues; ball players, and 
spectators. 

Some sports writers, notably Tommy Fitz- 
gerald, baseball reporter for the Louisville Cou- 
rier-fourna!, believe that a decree from Jurist 
Landis would go a long ways toward removing 
the color restrictions. Moreover, Fitzgerald main- 
tains that such an act now would be of tre- 
mendous impetus to our national moral 

“The Negro, who has proven himself a good 
soldier. is barred, for no good reason, from full 
participation in certain branches of our armed 
service.” writes Fitzgerald. “Baseball, by setting 
a National example becoming a National sport, 
is in a position to do something really good 
something more important than playing a 154- 
game schedule. Baseball, in this war, can set an 
example. What about it, Mr. President, Mr 
Landis ?” 

It’s true that Czar Landis is clothed with 
carte blanche authority. Those familiar with 
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with Satchell Paige at Yankee Stadium 
baseball’s history know that he has strivet je 
purge the sport of every uncertain ingredient 
His jurisprudence in the sordid “Black Sox ™ 
Scandal” got Organized Baseball over its big- “i 
gest hump. He has consistently championed th« a 
cause of baseball’s underdog——the plaver. a 
Now, we believe, is psychically the mon % 
for him to cleanse baseball of its last linge: ’ i 
stigma. : me 
Without sanction from Commissioner La "ti 
any baseball mogul with a_ conscience 
enough daring could end this shady pract a 


He could break this ignoble precedent tomor: 
by signing capable Negro plavers 


On this special subject the moguls fall 
three distinct categories 1 realists tl 
loubt the practi al wisdom of such a 


) 


2 idealists and hopefuls —-theyv, Ford F1 


president of the National League, among th 
believe it’s only a matter of time before this 
written law will be discarded, and (3) non 


mittals—thev steadfastly ignore the issue 





Fear of unhappy sociological repercussi 
appears to be the standard alibi of the mog 
Complications, they say, would be engendet 
from two sources. First, most major league 
do their pre-season conditioning in the S« 
and the use of Negroes on the various t 
would be an unpardonable affront to the mor 
of that section. Second, the moguls point « 
manv of their hirelings themselves are South- 
erners, obsessed with an implacable Neg 





phobia. 
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I the impact of such a move would arouse 


son inti-bellum antipathies we don’t deny. 
Son die-hards would be hard to convince that 


the gro has any right on the same ball field 
with « white team, not to suggest sleeping in the 
sam hotels, eating in the same restaurants and 
rid on the same trains. Concessions would 
h to be made. There’s considerable doubt 
that the moguls would have either the compunc- 
tion’ or courage to buck the ideological will of 


the South. 

But there’s always the American compro- 
m arrangements for separate accommoda- 
tions for Negro players could be made. For the 
col venience of Dixie, we suppose that the Ne- 
gro players would sull survive. After all, such 
social dispensations wouldn't be strange to them 

{nd about the players. Well, the only scien- 
tif evidence available is a survey of 40 major 
league players and 8 managers, made in 1939 
by Wendell Smith, sports editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Couner. If it can be taken as any cri- 
terion, the thin theory of the moguls that the 
average player is irrevocably opposed to Negro 
competition is solidly debunked. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the men interviewed professed no disincli- 
nation whatsover to play with or against Negro 
athletes. 

Now that isn’t to imply that every major 
leaguer has a Negrophile. There are many who 
haven't. But the contention of the mogul who 
says that engaging the Negro would result in 
technical incohesion of his team is as phony 
as that of the big industrialists who sav that 
they can’t hire Negroes because it would create 
friction among their white employees. If a man 
is able to deliver, he should have the job. If 
another man won't work with him because of 
private predilections, he should be fired. That's 





the decent solution. And so it should be with the 
recalcitrants in baseball. 

Sports spectators, as a class, are very toler- 
ant. It would be no great problem rationalizing 
them to the sight of Negroes in big league livery. 
Before long they would love it. 

Emotionally, the baseball fan is just slightly 
different from the average one. He’s less civil 
than the tennis enthusiast. But he’s probably 
just as earthly as a boxing addict. Whatever he 
lacks in amenities is made up in fierce team 
loyalty. If a Negro could help his team produce 
a pennant, that would be all right with him. 
For him to think the matter over seriously, it 
must seem silly that the moguls should remain 
so officially stupid to the professional and com- 
mercial value of the Negro ball player. 

Noted sports writers, like Jimmy Powers of 
the New York Daily News: Dan Parker of the 
New York Daily Mirror, and Shirley Povich of 
the Washington Post have spoken vehemently 
against this stubborn silliness. The Negro press 
has badgered this bland bigotry. But the bigwigs 
have refused to budge. 

It’s the personal wish of President Roosevelt 
that baseball be continued, as long as condi- 
tions are feasible, unaffectedly during the cur- 
rent hostilities. That’s a good notion. The game 
is important to the Home Front. 

To perpetuate its tradition of taboo against 
the Negro, Organized Baseball isn’t only toss- 
ing away a wonderful opportunity to contri- 
bute something momentous to our national ef- 
fort; but the ostracism of $1,500,000 worth of 
potential talent, which is sorely needed by some 
clubs, is plainly a dereliction of duty to its pay- 
ing public. This is Organized Baseball's big 
chance. Not next vear. No better time than now. 





Wille Wells, right. playing 


Surtles 





manager of the Newark Eagles, i 
pictured with Raymond Dandridge, Harry Williams and 
Mule 
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HEN the eminent writer, 

Buck, wrote her 

pieces, which appeared in O pportun- 
ity and The New York Times, ev 
nity was added to her stature as a woman of 
the white race, to her stature as a thinker and 
humanitarian ; and the utterances of one of the 
most brilliant women of my own race warmed 
my heart and stimulated my mind. Her attitud« 
is one that should be conducive to greater crea- 
tive activity among writers, thinkers and educat- 
ors who desire clearér harmony and greater eco- 
nomic satisfaction among peoples of all races. 
Miss Buck has been of service not only to the 
colored man; she has served the whole human 
family ; she has led the way for others who be- 
lieve that a cleansed democracy must rid itself 
of racial discrimination and persecution. 
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and Miss Buck’s opinion is p1 
iplifting 


Propaganda 
aganda of a noble and naturt 
should lead us along this wider road of fres 
feeling and firmer thought. And many wl 
writers and speakers must assist in solving 
problem of the colored man: the latter, h 
must constantly voice to his ov 
opinions. I recently heard an eminent rabbi a1 
a brilliant Catholic priest uttering noble wor 
in defense of the colored man and his proble: 
Idealistic minds are speaking, but others—-ma1 
thinkers—must join the free chorus; the sor 
must be high and rich. 

But books and articles and speakers are n 
the only forces. They help 
ly distributed, if the voice goes far and wid 
if the stream of thought is constant and health 
However, the greatest medium for propaganda 


ever. give 


Propaganda 
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if the word is wide- 





















in the whole wide world has hardly scratched 
the surface of the colored man’s problem: that 


is the motion picture screen. 

\W« must not deny that the motion picture 
screct) has, in minor instances, shown the nobil- 
its the Negro soul. It has shown a sincere, 
simpic faith in God; it has shown the colored 
man devotion to ones he loves—colored and 
whit ; and it has given us a hint of his artistry ; 
on rire occasions, his living, dramatic ability. 
But the motion picture screen has not let him 
run the gamut of a whole life’s or race’s emo- 


Lsually, if we do not see the low comedy 
type the fearful one hearing ghostly noises 


we see the servant—the simple, uneducated, hu- 
morous maid of devotion. But where are the 
biographies? The histories of colored individu- 


als, factual or imaginary? “The Story of Ethel 
Waters” might make a good motion picture 
theme. Anyone can see the possibilities in this 
very brief synopsis: Ethel Waters, the poor, 
abused child. The homely one befriended by 
Catholic sisters who made her feel useful and 
loved and necessary. Ethel Waters, the worker ; 
then the striving for recognition; then success ; 
ind Ethel Waters, the humanitarian. And what 

be a more stirring title if one saw “Dr. 


Carver” flashed on the motion picture screen? 
Or “The Tale of Marian Anderson?” And are 
there not strength and genius in the title “Paul 
Robeson: American”? And these are only the 


ybvious examples. Where is the story of the 
1 family—the earnest, ambitious, intelli- 
groups who work their ways through 
who are devoted to their faith, their 

es, and their country? This honest pictur- 

n of a Negro family should be the best prop- 

la for a clearer understanding. And wh 
leny it is intelligent and just? Perhaps 

es in the Warner Brothers production, 





“In This, Our Life,” starring Bette Davis, will 
pave the way. I have not seen the adaptation 
of the Ellen Glasgow Pulitzer prize-winning 
novel, but the magazine writers who review the 
production voice the opinion that the producers 
brought something “new” to the screen when 
they presented a persecuted colored youth un- 
justly accused of homicide. But that is only a 
sequence, and I must become tautological and 
repeat: the producers should wisely use this 
theme: The American Negro Family ; the story 
should be intelligently written, enacted and 
directed. 


Lack of understanding creates discord and 
distrust and misery. The essence of what I have 
attempted to say is in this true story related to 
me yesterday: an injured colored soldier, a man 
of 21, was taken to one of our largest military 
hospitals. The nurse in charge—kind, educated, 
but lacking full knowledge of persons of another 
race—smiled, as she left his bedside, “I will 
get you something to read.” As she entered the 
hall, she said to my friend, a lady who is in a 
position of authority in the hospital, “I’m going 
to get that patient some of the Wild West 
stories.”” My friend, a warm, kind, intelligent and 
understanding lady, spoke to the man briefly. 
Then she said, “We have all kinds of magazines 
and books. Which ones do you prefer?” And 
he replied, “Thank you. May I have The 
Atlantic and Reader's Digest?” 


There must never be a crumbling of the demo- 
cratic structure in the United States; so that no 
false, foreign matter will be poured into the 
mixture that strengthens the foundation, the 
architects of the temple of democracy and hu- 
manity must build wisely and nobly, and the 
door to knowledge and opportunity must swing, 
wide and free, for the spiritual and economi 
growth of all men. 
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EDERAL Housing has catapulted into na- 

tional spotlight in a melodramatic manner 

a phase of Negro life which the lens had 
not hitherto brought into full view. The press 
of the nation has been carrying in screaming 
black headlines accounts of the hurling of vilest 
epithets and physical clashes which resulted in 
serious accidents over the apparently harmless 
and reasonable attempt to domicile Negroes in 
accordance with some sort of standard of de- 
cency. 

What shocks most and may therefore spread 
their damaging shadows farthest is the fact that 
these ugly excrescenes of human conduct, aris- 
ing out of the simple matter of people of differ- 
ent color living side by side, have occurred in 
the most violent form in many of the so-called 
“very liberal’ cities. 

It might therefore be a stimulating and even 
inspiring antidote to hear a very different story, 
an echo which comes from a town whose repu- 
tation for racial amity has not always been on 
the highest levels. The John Hay Homes in 
Springfield, Illinois, is a low-cost housing project 
that cost $2,800,000 to construct. It has 599 
family units and covers an area +!2 blocks long 
and 2 blocks in width. On that area families of 
both races had lived for more than a half cen- 
tury without conflict. 

The project was completed April 1. Of the 
599 units, 499 are now rented. More than 100, 
or a number slightly in excess of 20 percent are 
occupied by Negro families. This is just about 
the same proportion which lived in the area 
before the slum clearance project was begun. 
The government requisitioned the 100 still un- 


occupied units for defense workers, most of 


whom will be employed in a munitions plant 





Manager's Office—Elmer A. Suckow, Manager ; ! 
Dorsey, Tenant Counsellor (standing Miss Gwendolyn Davis, 
Receptionist. 
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now in process of construction. As yet, nothing 
definite can be told as to how many Negroes 
will live in the still unoccupied apartments. A 
fair assumption, however, is that at least th 
proportion which now 
since it is anticipated that many Negroes will 
be emploved in this munitions 
production begins. 

White and Negro families are living in hon 


obtains will continue 


ompany when 


next to each other. There is no section re- 
served for Negroes and correspondingh 
none for whites. Apartments have been let 
solely on the size of the individual famil 
and the units which were available. On 
these warm davs white and Negro childre1 
can be seen skipping rope together with 
no apparent consciousness of their own dif 
ferences or without interference from thei 
elders. No word of dissatisfaction wt 
had its origin in this racial juxtaposition ! 
vet been heard. But to achieve this «1 
which seems by any reasonable gaug: 
way the thing should be, required s 
preparation. It is our belief that our ex; 
ence in this regard is somewhat unique 
might therefore very well serve as a pat- 
tern, with modifications, for other cities 
where housing projects are to be erected 
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Our procedures 


were, it seemed to 


us. very simple; 
but also they ap- 
pe i very logi- 
cal \s soon as 
it was announced 
th housing au- 
th . would be 


! |. the Urban 
Le Kl requested 
th a Negro be 
pl 1 on its mem- 


bership. This was 





When the mem- 
bership of the au- 
thority was completed and the offices were set 
ip, the Executive Secretary of the Urban League 
alled upon the clerk. The clerk was cordial and 
glad the secretary had called. There were so 
many problems in which we could cooperate ; re- 
location of families, information about prospec- 
tive tenants, and so forth. Of course the ques- 
tion which was anticipated was saved for the 
last. The softening-up phase must precede the 
knockout blow. 


“Don’t vou think it would be better,” began 
the clerk, “if all the colored people lived in a 
section all to themselves? They would be so 

ich happier if 

No, we don’t think it would be _ better 
Whites and Negroes have lived voluntarily in 
that area for many vears. Why should govern- 

nt supervision of tenants change the pat- 


It was not until the razing of the old dwell- 
nes began that we became piognantly aware ol 
deep a housing project can cut into the 

is and emotions of a community. Prejudices 

h had lain dormant for decades then cams 
the top and bubbled over. But so, also, did 
xpressions of justice and fair piay. As soon as 
steam shovel lifted the first shovel of dirt, 
vroes began to come into the office of the 
ban League and inquire if they would be per- 
mitted to dwell in the new project. Frank an- 
swers never satisfied them. When we explained 
that such was our understanding we were likely 
to be rewarded with a supercilious and knowing 
smile of something akin to compassion for our 
lulity and ignorance. Didn’t we know that 
important white man downtown had just 
told them that only white folks would be per- 
mitted to occupy the rooms?” Hardly had they 


left the offices when on the street we would be 
met by a white person who on the best authority 
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had been informed that “only colored folks 
would live in the project.” It was very obvious 
that in the back of these expressions was a de- 
sire on the part of each side to exclude the other ; 
a feeling that the thing ought to belong to them. 
respectively. Therefore they would not be con- 
vinced. 

At this point we took a step which might quite 
well be attempted in any other community. 

The Executive Secreary of the Urban League 
advised the Executive Board that it ought to 
take the responsibility of trying to clear up the 
confusion. It was recommended that we invite 
the president and the Negro member of the 
housing authority to a board meeting. At such 
a mecting questions relative to re-location, ten- 
ancy, rents, eligibility, employment during con- 
struction, personnel when occupancy was ready, 
and any other doubts might be cleared up. An 
invitation was extended to the president of the 
housing authority. The reply was both a delight 
and a surprise. Not only would he himself come, 
but he asked if arrangements for a meeting could 
be made for all the members of the authority 
The ready acceptance by the authority of our 
invitation mav have been due in part to the 
fact that it was under fire from many angles 
and desired a public meeting sponsored by a 
community agency to declare itself. 

All the members of the authority including 
the counsellor and architect attended this meet- 
ing. They brought with them charts and dia- 
grams to show what the completed project 
would look like. An invitation was extended to 
the public, and both white and colored people 
came and participated in the questioning. 

This opportunity afforded to the public, to 
get from the authority itself direct information 
on the point of tenancy, removed the major 
doubt about who would live in the project. 

Continued on Page 188 





66 S this an all-Negro cooperative ?”” was 
asked of a member of the Blackfish 
Cooperative Cotton Gin Association. 

“Mostly so,” came the reply. 

When called upon to explain the “mostly so,” 
the cooperator stated that some 200 of the more 
than 1,942 bales of cotton ginned during the 
1941 season were for members of other racial 
groups in the community, and therefore he could 
not say that it was an all-Negro cooperative. 

This Blackfish Cooperative Cotton Gin Asso- 
ciation is not only quite unique in itself, but it 
also presents certain implications worthy of th« 
attention of groups similarly situated and that of 
persons interested in the cooperative movement 
as a whole. The story is presented from that 
viewpoint. 

It was during the early summer of 1941 that 
a group of 62 colored farmers in and around 
Heth, Arkansas, decided that they could use a 
cotton gin of their own to great advantage. The 
majority of these farmers were land-owners and 
growers of cotton. 

The opportunity to secure a gin presented it- 
self when the proprietors of the Blackfish Gin 
located at Heth, Arkansas, about 22 miles west 
of Memphis, on Highway No. 70—offered their 
plant for sale. The gin was in very good con- 
dition. The owners desired to sell it due to thej 
having developed interests elsewhere, and be- 
cause the death of their trusted manager, at the 
Blackfish location, had left the plant without 
competent management. 

Immediately upon learning that the Blackfish 
Gin was for sale, the group communicated 
with the owners and were referred to Mr. E. J. 
Butler, attorney, Forrest City, Arkansas, for ad- 
vice. Mr. Butler, in turn, contacted the St. Louis 
Bank for Cooperatives for some information 
relative to the organization of a farmers’ cooper- 
ative association, and the bank furnished him 
with printed matter prepared by the Coopera- 
tive Division, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and also discussed this or- 
ganization with him personally. As a result the 
Blackfish Cooperative Cotton Gin, Inc. was or- 
ganized under Cooperative Act No. 153 of Ar- 
kansas. 

The association was issued a certificate of in- 
corporation on July 14, 1941, and immediately 
proceeded to obtain signatures to membership 
agreements whereby each member pledged to 
gin all of his cotton with the association at the 
prevailing rates charged by other gins in the ter- 
ritory and to sell his seed to the cooperative gin 
at the same prices being paid by other gins in 
the surrounding area. The rates charged for 
ginning were 35 cents per 100 pounds of seed 
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otton, and $2.00 per bale for wrapping 
ties. The prices paid members for their s 
ranged from $40 to $50 per ton. The seed d 
ing the entire 1941 season averaged close to $55 
per ton and resulted in a very substantial pr: 
to the association. 

The directors elected at the first members! 
meeting have remained in office up to the p1 
ent time. They selected Mr. Theo Bond as s 
retary-treasurer of the association to manage 
gin, at least for the first season, as he had h 
some experience in operating cotton gins 
was also otherwise very well qualified for t 
position. An experienced bookkeeper was locat 
at Madison, who, by the way, has kept an « 
ceptionally good set of records from which a: 
auditor should not have difficulty in prepari 
a complete audit report. 

At the close of the season the association h 
ginned more than 1,942 bales of cotton and h 
netted $15,000 in savings for the memb 
ship which, by that time, had increased 
82. As a result of these savings, the associati 
retained $3,000 as a reserve account, paid | 
the facilities entirely, and a cash divider 
to its members of $6,000. In order to accomplis! 
this, it was necessary for the association to te! 























warily borrow $6,000 from the Forrest City 
Cotton Oil Mill, Forrest City, Arkansas, on open 
note, without contract and without interest. 

In endeavoring to follow the requirements 


set up in the by-laws, some interesting situations 
developed. It is usually very difficult for a Negro 
organization to obtain fire, tornado, and other 
kinds of insurance, but owing to the business 
mnections of Mr. Theo Bond, the manager. 
this Jifficulty was finally overcome and a suffi- 
mount obtained. The securing of a bond 

was somewhat more difficult. All of the bonding 


inies having offices in Memphis, Tennes- 
se nd Little Rock, Arkansas, absolutely re- 
to underwrite a bond on the manager and 
bookkeeper. The association, however, persist- 
1 finally located an agent in Mississippi 
who would consider the matter. Through the 
s efforts, the bond was finally underwrit- 
te ind by one of the companies which had 
isly refused to accept it. 
During the ginning season, the association 
held two membership meetings, and a third one 
e close of the season. In this way they kept 
vembership informed as to the progress be- 
made, the number of bales of cotton ginned, 
other facts of membership interest. These 
tings were exceptionally well attended, and 
nterest displayed served as an example that 
cooperatives could well afford to follow. 
[here are other communities that are pre- 
linantly Negro, where these “mostly so” co- 
ratives may be developed. Such associations 
provide an excellent opportunity for colored 
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people to participate more fully in all aspects of 
the cooperatives, including the shaping and ex- 
ecution of plans, policies, and operational pro- 
cedures. We look for more such co-op organiza- 
tions to develop in the South with the increas- 
ing spread of information regarding the cooper- 
ative movement and the efforts of organizations 
presently at work in the interest of extending the 
cooperative way. 

One member of the Blackfish Cooperative 
expressed his desire in seeing the organization 
handle the purchase of certain farm supplies 
Unconsciously he expressed a key feature of 
the cooperative way, namely, “When people be- 
gin to cooperate in one endeavor, the idea soon 
spreads to working together mutually in other 
endeavors.” Many cooperators in rural commu- 
nities feel that a combination of producer and 
purchasing cooperatives seems to be the best solu- 
tion for performing the services required. Such 
services would include purchase of food and 
general consumer items, supplies, seed and fer- 
tilizer. 

In the naming of their organization and in its 
practices—whether intentionally or unintention- 
ally—those colored farmers have stuck to one 
if the high purposes of the cooperative move- 
ment—“political, racial, and religious neutral- 
ity.” From indications, their cooperative en- 
deavor is real and genuine, for they have put 
aside their likes and dislikes. They appear to be 
firm believers that “in the cooperative move- 
ment, as all of you who have taken part in it 
know, there are no whites, no Negroes, no Cath- 





Cottenseed House—Blackfish Cooperative Cotton Gin Association. 





olics, no Protestants. People are simply cooper- 
ators.” 

The great majority of colored farmers of the 
South are not so situated as to provide an eco- 
nomic unit sufficiently large to develop a coop- 
erative of the type and scope of the Blackfish 
Association. Therefore, they must look to the 
already existing cooperatives for membership. 
Where such organizations are in operation and 
they provide for participation of colored farmers 
on an equitable and fair basis, they should take 
advantage of the services available. 

Information concerning participation of Ne- 
groes in the larger farmers’ cooperatives is ra- 
ther limited and therefore it is not possible to 
show specific data on the extent to which they 
are benefiting through these associations. Avail- 
able data indicate that only a comparatively 
small number of colored people are members of 
these cooperative organizations. However, there 
appears to be no prohibition against their hold- 
ing membership in the majority of associations. 

I have information concerning two associa- 
tions which I will cite, believing that they are 


“V arieties 


typical of those cooperatives which prese ith 
include some colored farmers in their mem)er- 
ship. Near Houma, Louisiana, the Magn ia 
Cooperative, Inc. operates a raw sugar jill 
Several They attend 
meetings and are treated the same as the nx m- 


Negroes are members. 


bers of other racial groups. On one occasion ‘hy 
manager of this organization stated that 
were among his most loval members. At H ts- 
ville, Alabama, there is a purchasing associ: 
known as the Madison County Exchange, | 
This is one of the largest and best exchanves 
financed by the New Orleans Bank for Coop: ra- 
tives. I understand that this exchange h: 
large Negro membership and that it has on 
type of member and all are treated alike. 

It is generally conceded that “Cooperat 
are a practical means of preserving the ck 
cratic process.” Therefore, the larger participa- 
tion of colored farmers in the “mostly so” 
ops, along with those of a more general ra 
character, will increasingly extend their cont 
bution to and participation in the perpetuat 
of the “Democratic Way.” 
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en are u hite ; 
We are dl ie re 
lou have mu 


In my place I 


I’m denied wh 
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I am black ; 
nt, you sa} 
h I do lack; 


must sta} 


t take 


To make good in your clan, 


let I’m marked bj 


To compare a 


your rate 


7 man 


Of my work, it is hard: 


Of my pay, it 


is small : 


Of my life, it is void 
Of the things God gave all. 


Yet I strive to 


SUTUIVE 


In this land of the free. 


Of my tears, I 
Lest a coward 


do hide 
I be. 


So I smile as I go 

Through this land pace by pace; 
Oh I hope, I do hope 

That I'll run a good race. 
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The Negro and the Supreme Court 


@ By MILTON R. KONVITZ 


This article is reprinted with permission from 

"The American Scholar,"’ Vol. Il, No. |, Winter 

1941-42, published by the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


HE American Negro makes up about on 

third of that one third of the nation which 

lacks wealth and health; but the Negro 
lacks not only the material conditions for the 
good life but even in many cases the legal nights 
to acquire and enjoy them. Even the well-to-do 
Negro does not enjoy the rights and privileges 
the well-to-do white man legally enjoys. No 
matter how big the Negro’s bank balance, in 
many states he may not buy or rent a home 
of his choice, send his qualified son or daughter 
to a university supported by public funds, vote 
freely or travel from place to place as can one 
who is fancy-free and white. 

It is assumed that inequalities exist despite 
the law. But many inequalities exist because of 
the law; many disabilities are altogether legal- 
and not merely in an offhand way but sanc- 
tioned as legal by the United States Supreme 
Court. In many ways the Supreme Court has 
been a bulwark of liberty but its record in cases 
involving the claims of Negroes to the protec- 
tion of the Constitution is scarcely one of which 
the Court can be proud. 


|. The Negro’s Right to Live Where He Pleases. 


There are many municipalities where a Ne- 
‘ro cannot buy land, there are large sections 
in nearly every city and town where he cannot 


or we 





buy or rent a house or shop. Should owners 
have the legal right to refuse to sell or rent him 
property ? 

Although in the case of Buchanan v. Warly 
the United States Supreme Court in 1917 held 
that a municipality may not by ordinance seg- 
regate the Negro from the white residents, the 
constitutional restraint thus placed on a govern- 
ment agency is not imposed on individual own- 
ers. In the case, Corrigan v. Buckley, which 
came before the Court in 1926 and involved a 
covenant in a deed prohibiting for 21 years the 
sale of the property involved to any Negro, the 
Court held that under the Constitution the Ne- 
gro has no protection against the action of an 
individual owner. Individual owners may there- 
fore enter into contracts respecting the control 
and disposition of their property with the pur- 
pose of excluding the Negro forever from its 
use and enjoyment. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
Hansberry v. Lee has been hailed as a great vic- 
tory for the Negro. Actually it is nothing of the 
kind. In that case it appeared that 500 Chicago 
landowners had made an agreement stipulating 
that for a specified period no part of their lands 
should be sold or leased to Negroes. The de- 
fendant was one of the owners; petitioners were 
Negroes who had acquired and were occupying 
a portion of the land. Petitioners claimed that 
the owners’ agreement by its own terms had re- 
quired the signature of 95 percent of the own- 
ers and that the required percentage of owners 
had not signed. Defendant claimed that 95 per- 
cent of the owners had signed, as had been de- 
termined in an earlier Illinois suit. To this an- 
swer petitioners replied that they were not 
bound by the Illinois decision since they had 
not been parties to that suit. A lower federal 
court had found as a fact that only 54 percent 
had signed but held that petitioners were none- 
theless bound by the Illinois decision. The Su- 
preme Court held simply that petitioners wer 
not bound by the Illinois decision since they had 
not been parties in the suit before the State 
court. Nothing in the decision or in the opinion 
by Mr. Justice Stone may in any way be con- 
strued as changing the law laid down in 1926 


Under the law as it stands today, then, while 
the government may not enforce racial segrega- 
tion, private agreements will be enforced by the 
courts. It has been argued often that contractual 
segregation should also be declared unconstitu- 
tional. The Supreme Court had an opportunity 
in Hansberry v. Lee to adopt this position, there- 
by effectively outlawing segregation howsoever 
instituted, but the Court avoided the issue al- 
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together by deciding the case on a tangential 
point. 

Since over seven million of the thirteen mil- 
lion Negroes in this country live in urban sec- 
tions, segregation leads to gross overcrowding 
in the Negro communities—the density of pop- 
ulation in Negro areas is from two to five times 
that in the white. Rent exploitation, poor hous- 
ing and poor health conditions are usually the 
consequence. And the Negro can expect very 
little alleviation, for there are many forces, legal, 
economic and psychological, working against 
him. The segregation policy is enforced even 
where one might least expect it. For example, 
not long ago a Negro friend of mine, wishing 
to buy a house, decided upon one owned by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. Warned 
by previous experience, however, he asked a 
white friend to buy the house—which stood on 
a street already in part occupied by Negroes 
although there were no Negroes as yet on the 
block where it was located. The white man and 
the HOLC had signed an agreement, a title- 
search had been made and the papers executed 
when the HOLC, acting on the suggestion of 
a property owner, refused to deliver the deed 
unless the purchaser signed an affidavit that he 
did not intend to convey or rent to a Negro. 
This he refused to do and the deal fell through. 
The HOLC, a federal agency, may not legally 
do that sort of thing; yet it was done, and suc- 
cessfully, because the HOLC officers knew that 
a Negro would not become involved in an ex- 
pensive legal fight. 


2. The Negro's Right to An Education. 


In 1938 the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
case of Gaines v. Canada was hailed by both 
the Negro and white races as a great victory 
for the Negro. Was it? 

The petitioner, a Missouri citizen and gradu- 
ate of Lincoln University (for Negroes), wanted 
to study law at the University of Missouri and 
qualified for admission but was rejected. A State 
act provided that, pending the full development 
of Lincoln University, the board of curators 
might send a student to the university of an ad- 
jacent state to study any subjects provided for 
at the University of Missouri but not yet taught 
at Lincoln, the board to pay reasonable tuition 
fees. The curators offered to send the Negro 
petitioner to a law school in an adjacent state 
but he insisted on admission to the University 
of Missouri School of Law. The State court, 
construing the State constitution, held it man- 
datory to segregate Negro students. The Su- 
preme Court decided in faor of the petitioner 
and Mr. Chief Justice Hughes wrote, “We are 
of the opinion that the ruling was error, and 
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that petitioner was entitled to be admitted 1 
the law school of the State university in the (b- 
sence of other and proper provision for his lc +a 
training within the State.” 

The Court did not hold that the Negro »\u- 
dent must be admitted to the University of \\is- 
souri School of Law as a white student wo ild 
be admitted ; it only held that either he musi be 
admitted or the State must provide other pr p- 


er facilities within the State. The language of 
the Court was such that the Negro seemed to be 
getting a great deal; actually he got very lirtle 
on the one hand and was deprived of a god 


deal on the other. He won the right not to }) 
sent out of the State for his education; he 
deprived of the right to an education in a p 
lic institution regardless of his color. 

As early as 1899 the Supreme Court, in 
case of Cumming v. Board of Education, 
held segregation in schools. But the leading « 
is Berea College v. Kentucky, decided in 19 

In 1904 the Kentucky legislature passed 
act prohibiting any corporation or individ 
from maintaining an educational institution 
both races. It did permit a school to maint 
separate branches for the two races, provided 
they were at least 25 miles apart. The legislat 
knew the act could apply only to Berea Colk 
established fifty years before and opened to « 
ored pupils after the Civil War. In 1904 th 
were 174 Negro students out of a total enr 
ment of 927. After the act was passed the « 
lege authorities reluctantly transferred their N 
gro pupils to Negro colleges. But when t 
white students met at the opening of the ne 
term they drew up a resolution expressing sy! 
pathy and friendship and sent it to their form: 
colored colleagues. Heartened by this event t! 
college authorities undertook to test the const 
tutional validity of the statute. The Kentuck 
court sustained the act. The Supreme Court 
affirmed that decision. Berea College was 
incorporated institution, operating under a chat 
ter; a charter, being a legislative grant, ma 
be amended by the legislature; the purpose « 
the 1904 act was to amend the charters 
corporations; therefore the act, in effect 
amendment of the College charter, was con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, the greatest champion o! 
Negro rights in the history of American juris- 
prudence, dissented and took pains to ridicul: 
the specious reasoning of his associates. Hi 
noteworthy opinion made the following points 
(1) the obvious purpose of the legislators wa 
not simply to prohibit mixed teaching by cor 
porations but by anyone, as evidenced by th« 
title of the act—‘‘to prohibit white and colored 
persons from attending the same _ school”: 
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the act does not even purport to amend 
charters; (3) the Court should directly decide 
whether the act is constitutional in so far as 
it inakes it a crime to operate a private school 
for both white and Negro pupils. Justice Har- 
lan found the act contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Why not forbid white and Ne- 
children from coming together in Sunday 
School or Church? The right not to be inter- 
fered with in one’s religion is no more sacred 
han the right to impart and receive instruction 
harmful to the public. If the majority of 
Court are right, argued Justice Harlan, a 
may forbid the mixing of Anglo-Saxon 
Latin pupils, or Jewish and Christian. 
lave we become so inoculated with prejudice 
{ race that an American government, professed- 
based on the principles of freedom, and 
urged with the protection of all citizens alike, 
make distinctions between citizens in the 
tter of their voluntary meeting for innocent 
rposes simply because of their respective 
rhe institution involved was a private school. 

. private school claimed the right to teach both 
hite and Negro students, the law intervened to 
ny that right, and the Supreme Court upheld 
law. It is not a case of voluntary but of 
mpulsory segregation. Those who did not like 
liberal policy of Berea College did not need 
send their sons or daughters there. Why, 
n, should the College not have had the right 
follow any policy it pleased on the race 
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iestion ? 
[he Supreme Court has always spoken of 
parate but equal or proper facilities. It is well 
»wn, however, that separate schools lead not 
to inferior status but also to inferior facili- 
Wherever there is segregation the Negro 
heated. In Mississippi, for instance, in 1930 
Negro population constituted 50.2 percent 
{ the total population but only about 10 per- 
of the State educational funds was ap- 
ypriated for the Negro schools. In South 
rolina the Negro constituted 45.6 percent of 
population yet he received only about 10 
ent of the educational funds. The last fig- 
I have place the number of Negro high 
ols in the former State at 15 against 290 
ite; the latter State had no Negro high 
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. The Negro’s Right to Vote. 


Texas like other southern states is a one-party 
te and nomination for office by the Demo- 
tic Party is equivalent to election. For this 
‘son the primary election is of far greater im- 
rtance than the final election and whereas 
iny vote in the former, relatively few are in- 








terested enough to vote in the latter. With this 
fact in mind consider the case of Grovey uv. 
Townsend, decided by the Supreme Court in 
1935. 

It appeared in that case that in 1932 the 
Texas Democratic Convention adopted a reso- 
lution providing that only white citizens be con- 
sidered eligible for membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party (and only Party members are per- 
mitted to vote in the primary). The Negroes 
rightly argued that the resolution virtually dis- 
franchised them. The Court held in favor of 
the Party, taking the position that the primary 
election is strictly a Party affair. It was held 
to be immaterial that the Party selects candi- 
dates for Congress and that nomination by the 
Democratic Party is equivalent to election, for 
the plaintiff still possessed the right to vote in 
the final election. 

Excluded from participation in the primaries, 
may Negroes vote in the final elections? Here 
the Negro comes up against the stone wall of 
the poll tax which very often blocks him as ef- 
fectively as would an express law. Today Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia re- 
quire the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting. Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Virginia require proof of payment for more 
than one year. There is no question but that 
the poll-tax scheme leads to the buying of votes 
by political bosses. There is also no question but 
that where income may be as low as ten cents 
per day, the poll tax effectively debars citizens 
from the polls. One needs only to look at some 
figures: in 1936 only 33.5 percent of the poten- 
tial voting population of Tennessee voted, Texas 
and Virginia 26 percent, Georgia and Alabama 
20 percent, Arkansas 18.5 percent, Mississippi 
16 percent, South Carolina 14 percent. Con- 
trast this with 64 percent for the entire nation, 
with 50 percent for North Carolina and 92 per- 
cent for West Virginia. 

The poll tax produces minority rule, rule by 
politicans. Of the 78 Congressmen from the 
eight poll-tax states, 30 have held their seats 
for more than ten years whereas of the 357 from 
the forty other states, only 78 have such a rec- 
ord. In the Senate the same disproportion holds 
true. Consider also these figures: Senator Smith 
of South Carolina was elected by only 5.5 per- 
cent of the electorate; he received 45,351 out 
of 817,584 potential votes. There were only 
508 Republican votes cast against him. Repre- 
sentative Cox of Georgia was elected by 3.8 per- 
cent of the electorate. And these figures are 
typical. 

The case of Breedlove v. Suttles, decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1937, should be viewed 
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in the light of these facts. The Court upheld 
the Georgia poll-tax law, saying, “Payment as 
a prerequisite is not required for the purpose of 
denying or abridging the privilege of voting.” 
To make payment of the tax a prerequisite to 
voting, is not, held the Court, to infringe the 
Fourteenth Amendment; it “is a familiar and 
reasonable regulation long enforced in many 
states and for more than a century in Georgia.” 


4. The Negro’s Right to Public Facilities. 


Just as some state laws compel segregation in 
schools, colleges and universities, some state laws 
compel segregation on railroads. And such laws 
are constitutional. The Supreme Court has » 
ruled time and again. There is compulsory sep- 
aration on railways in Alabama, Arkansas. 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia 

a total of fourteen states. Failure by the rail- 
way companies to enforce the terms of the 
statutes is a misdemeanor, and a passenger or 
conductor who violates the law is guilty of a 
crime. All of the above states, except Alabama, 
Kentucky and Maryland, have “Jim Crow” 
laws applicable to street cars; in many of them 
compulsory segregation is extended to cover all 
forms of public transportation, including au 
facilities. - 

These laws sometimes lead to situations which 
are at the same time ironical and tragic. Richard 
Harrison, who played the “Lawd” in Greer 
Pastures, was given a handsome reception by 
the Governor of Texas in the Governor’s man- 
sion. After the reception he went to the train 
and since he was refused a berth had to sit up 
all night in a Jim Crow car. On another occa- 
sion, forced to spend a night in an unheated 
railway station inasmuch as no hotel was will- 
ing to accommodate him, he contracted the cold 
leading to his fatal illness. 

In 1896 the Supreme Court decided a lead- 
ing case, Plessy Ferguson. A Louisiana act 
required equal but separate accommodations 
and provided a penalty for passengers insistent 
upon sitting in a compartment or car assigned 
to the other race. The petitioner, an octoroon 
in whom the colored blood was not discernible 
had insisted upon sitting in a white car and had 
been arrested. The Court held that the Louisi- 
ana act was constitutional; that it was a rea- 
sonable exercise of the police power; that it ap- 
peared to be enacted in good faith for the pro- 
motion of the public good “and not for the 
annoyance or oppression of a particular class.” 
Petitioner argued that segregation carries with it 
a badge of inferiority. To this the Court replied 
that this is true solely because the colored race 
chooses to put that construction upon it. If the 
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colored race were to become the domin: 1 
group in the legislature and should enact a |. w 
in these terms, would it thereby relegate + « 
white race to an inferior position? “We imag 
that the white race, at least, would not 


quiesce in this assumption.” 

In this case Mr. Justice Harlan wrote one of 
his best dissents. He pointed out that the T! 
teenth Amendment not only ended slavery 
forbade the imposition of anything constitut 
a badge of servitude: that the Fourtee: 
Amendment is not merely negative but gi 
Negroes the right to be exempt from “unfrie: 
ly legislation,” “legal discriminations, impl\ 
inferiority in civil society, lessening the se: 
of their enjovment of the rights which ot! 
enjoy, and discriminations which are steps 
wards reducing them to the condition of a s 
ject race lo the argument that there was 
discrimination because the law of separation 
plies to both races alike, he replied that obvir 
ly the purpose of the act was not to exclu 
the white from the colored cars but to exclu 
the colored from the white cars. He maintain 
that if a white man and a Negro want to 
cupy the same public convevance on a pul 
highway it is their right to do so, and no gover 
ment can prevent them without infringement 
the personal liberty of each. Why, asked Just 
Harlan, may not the principle of the decisi 
apply to sidewalks, to a separation of Protestant 
ind Catholics? The destinies of both races 
indissolubly linked and the interests of both 1 
quire that the government shall not permit t! 
seeds of race hatred to be planted under ti 
sanction of law. “What.” he asked, “can mor: 
certainly arouse race hate, what more certair 
create and perpetuate a feeling of distrust by 
tween these races, than state enactments, whic! 
in fact, proceed on the ground that colored citi 
zens are so inferior and degraded that they can 
not be allowed to sit in public coaches occupi 
by white citizens?’ Will social equality be estal 
lished if both races share cars? Is it establishe 
when white men travel together? Or when th 
sit in the same jury box? The act declares N« 
groes to be criminals if they ride in a whit 
man’s coach. Negroes, Mr. Justice Harlan as- 
serted, should never cease objecting to such 
law. If evils will result from commingling, greater 
evils will result from the infringement of cis 
rights. “The thin disguise of ‘equal accomm«: 
dations’ will not mislead anyone, nor atom 
for the wrong done this day.” 

This was in 1896. In 1941 the thin disguis 
of “equal accommodations” was still misleading 
the Supreme Court. The decision in the case of 
Mitchell v. United States, handed down thi 
year, was hailed by the press as a great victory 

(Continued on Page 188 














The Little 
That 


Everything 
@ By ELSIE A. PARRY 


R PHILIP LeBe iu stared at the ope! 
letter that shook in his fingers, and knew 


that miracles can happen. The printing 
PI I 


the sheet the impressive letterhead be- 
ged to a world-famous hospital wavered 
fore his eves. mild. dark eves set in an cbony 


. so that he had trouble with the words: 


on Dr. MacLean’s urgent recom- 
nendation it gives us great pleasure to in- 
vite vou to our staff as an assistant im trop- 


il disease research 


| [ was incredible! North lo New York 
away from this tiny Caribbean island. . . 
Away from the poverty and the superstitious ig- 
ance, from the malnutrition and the medical 
idequacies that made his practice so difficult 
id so discouraging. Here was God-given op- 
portunity that would enable Philip to serve his 
llowmen as he wanted to serve them. 
Philip marveled. What astonishing fruit his 
meeting with Andrew MacLean had borne! 
big, clever, am- 


len vears ago he and Andrew 








bitious Andy had studied together in Edin- 
burgh University, but after graduation Dr. Le- 
Beau had returned to Dominica to practice in 
the jungle hinterlands of his birthplace; Dr. 
MacLean had gone to New York. Last May a 
vacation jaunt to the West Indies had landed 
Andrew at Roseau, where he had run smack into 
Philip, in town for the weekly mail steamer. The 
two men had talked as only people can who must 
Andrew had listened 
with interest to Philip’s half-apologetic account 
Polite interest, Philip 
had thought at the time, but apparently he'd 
been wrong 


bridge the hiatus of vears. 
of his professional doings. 


MacLean’s interest had been avid 
and penetrating 


‘ITH sudden shock Dr. LeBeau came back 

to the waterfront’s steamer-day bustle. Naked 
heat shimmered over the corrugated iron roofs, 
the dusty roadway, and the high-flung palms: 
seaward lay the mail steamer, white against the 
blues of sky and water. Philip had been dream- 
ing of well-equipped laboratories, of immaculate 
operating rooms, of libraries where a man could 
fortify himself with the accumulated experience 
of his fellows. He thought, wrvly, of his 
two-room, palm-thatched house, perched high 
on a mountain-side, which was laboratory, oper- 
ating room, office. Not much to show for ten 
vears unremitting labor! 

Philip stuffed the letter into his pocket. He 
must tell Zena Boissevain the glorious news The 
doctor hurried away from the waterside toward 
Morne Bruce. Roseau’s landward bulwark. Al- 
most immediately the road began to lift toward 
a settlement of white houses on the mountain's 
flank 

Philip found Zena in the garden. Over het 
dusky head a frangipanni tree shed its prodigal 
delicate fragrance 

“Philip!” the girl exclaimed. “You here—at 
this hour? How grand .!” There was shy 


welcome in her smile, then she sobered. “But 
didn’t you see Paul? He’s only just gon 
“IT haven't seen him. What... 7” 


“Ralph sent him for you,” Zena said: “Fran- 
cillia’s baby, you know “ 

“I see ... Then I ought to cut along.” 
Philip consulted his watch. “The newcomer: 
it’s Francillia’s first!’ He 
I must talk to you 1 


won't hurry, though 
paused. “Zena, I 

Zena looked at Philip, startled by the excite- 
ment in his voice. He was pulling a letter irom 
his pocket. 

“Zena, this came today!” 

The girl’s eves hurried over the typewritten 
page. 
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“Why, Philip —- how marvelous!” she burst 
out. “A chance to study in New York. . . . It’s 
what you've always wanted. But . . . your 
patients ?” 

“Oh, Hugh Sibley can take over. He’s com- 
petent.” 

“Mm-mm, competent . . .” Zena agreed, “but 
unsympathetic. You'll be missed, Philip... !” 

“Zena,” Philip’s voice was suddenly unsteady. 
He took the girl’s cool brown hands in his. “I’ve 
wanted a chance like this—for professional rea- 
sons, of course, but most of all for you. My 
scrabbly practice here is nothing to offer you. 
But New York has infinite possibilities. Think 
what it will mean to us—life in a big city, a fine 


home... .! 


Philip stopped, alarmed by a strange stillness 
in the girl whose hands he held. 


“Zena, what is it?” 


“Philip, you mustn’t count on me,” she said 
quietly. “New York isn’t for me. Dominica is 
my home, my people are here, I belong here. 
In New York Id be a lonely alien forever.” 


“But, Zena, you'd soon fit in!” 

“No, Philip, it would never do. I'd die of 
homesickness.” a 

“But, Zena, I thought. . . .” 


“T love you, Philip. You know that... . 
Zena said gently, “but I can’t tear myself up by 
the roots. But you must go!” 


T was fortunate that Philip’s mare could pick 

her nimble-footed way up the mountainside to 
Ralph’s wattle - and - daub cabin without much 
guidance, for her rider paid her scant heed. He 
was wrestling with the sudden alarming complex- 
ities of his problem. It had never occurred to 
him, even remotely, that Zena would balk at 
leaving Dominica. True, she had never set foot 
off the island, except for a school term in neigh- 
boring Grenada. Her whole world was encom- 
passed by Dominica’s three hundred square 
miles. But to Philip, since his momentous stay 
in Edinburgh, Dominica had shrunk to an in- 
significant dot in the sea. To leave it would be 
heaven! But to leave without Zena . . . without 
hope of Zena following him .? That was 
completely fantastic. They'd been in love for 
years. All Philip’s ambitions had centered 
around her ultimate well-being—the decision to 
become a doctor, the try for the Edinburgh scho- 
larship, his patient work with Dominica’s poor 
to gain knowledge and experience for advance- 
ment. ... 
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Bury hims: |f 
forever on this island? That was fantastic, to 
Jog over these mountain trails day after day \o 
help Francillia or Clarice or M’lissa give birth 


Philip shook a troubled head. 


a squalling youngster? Fight yaws and rick 
and witch-doctors and dirt? Teach, year 
and year out, the A-B-C’s of hygiene and diet 
the blissfully ignorant? True, he was maki 
headway. . . . Here was Francillia defying | 
family in demanding that “doctuh-suh”’ att 
her instead of Big Angy,. the witch-doctor. A: 
old Sebastian was actually wearing shoes now 
protect his feet from yaws! Something, but 
painfully little. . . . 


Zena couldn't have meant what she'd sai 
Ihe sudden shock of Philip’s news had frig! 
ened her. She'd get used to the idea of leavi 
Dominica, given time and the chance to m 
Philip. . . . It was a consoling thought, and t 
doctor felt suddenly cheered. He clucked to } 
mare, suggesting more urgency in her leisure 


jog. 


AY was marching steadily across the sha 
owed gorges and down the steep, green-cla 
slopes before Philip headed home. He was dea 
beat, but in Ralph’s cabin Francillia’s son w 
trving out lusty new lungs. He'd been bor 
moreover, without benefit of black pepper blow: 
into his mother’s nostrils or hen feathers burn¢ 
on glowing coals! 


Philip hoped, sleepily, that Paul had thought 
to prepare breakfast at Valcour. The stews 
plantain at Ralph’s had tasted of kerosene and 
there'd been hairs in the goat’s milk. Suddenly 
Philip jerked upright in his saddle. Good Lord, 
Paul....! In his anxiety about Zena and his 
preoccupation with Francillia, he’d clean for- 
gotten Paul. Whatever would become of the 
lad if Philip went north? He had no home but 
Philip’s, and no family. 


The doctor groaned. God, what a mess! 
Ever since he’d rescued the half-starved waif 
from a marauding shark eight vears before, 
Paul was never willingly out of Philip’s sight. 
But to take him to New York was impossible 
As well cage the eagle’s free flight. Paul be- 
longed in Dominica’s mountains, whose trails his 
splayed feet knew as he knew the palm of his 
hand. 


Well, Paul’s future would have to be arranged 
somehow... . 
Abruptly, Philip realized he hadn’t seen Paul 


the day before. Not in Roseau, nor at Zena’s. 
And Paul hadn’t showed up at Ralph’s, which 





oh oi, 


7 ee. 


pct NDB ma 





fort 











strange. Well, no matter. The boy would 
t Valcour. 
sut Paul wasn’t at Valcour. The house was 


tv and there was no breakfast. . . . 





1! FORE the week was out Philip was nearly 
) frantic. Zena refused to see him—I mustn’t 
ence your decision, had been her message 

il was still inexplicably missing, and the letter 
: ceptance was still unwritten. The day the 


¢ 
$ 


thbound steamer was due, Philip flung him- 
f at his desk. 
‘God. I'm going mad!” he groaned. “But 
; ! or not, ’'m gomg to New York!” 
His pen began a furious scratching. 


Someone knocked timidly. 

‘Come in!” Philip called impatiently. 

He looked up and gasped. The doorway, the 

ps, the garden, and all the slope bevond over- 

wed with people and bundles and 

e excited babble was punctuated by bleatings, 

reals, and a cock’s excited crow. What in 
Heaven’s name. Why, these were his Ppa- 

nts! And there was Paul... . 


animals. 


) 


Old Sebastian, glistening shoes on his feet. 
tepped forward. 
“Doctuh -suh,” he began, and the crowd 


iected. “Paul vonduh don’ bring us de bad 


BEAR raw sores so 





And tend them, too: 





tidings he oberhear—ob de letter . . . an’ we’s 
grieved. Paul say yuh lak leave us . . . ‘cos’ 
we’s pore.” 

Blood rose hot in Philip’s face. 


“We’s pore, sho’ nuf,” Sebastian’s voice was 
gentle, “bu’, doctuh-suh, we loves yuh! An’ so 
we’s come wid what little we hab... .” 


He waved an arm at the scrawny chickens, 
the grunting porkers, the plantains, the handfuls 
of mangoes, the pitiful stalks of sugar-cane. . 
The little that was their all! 


Philip looked down at the eager, anxious black 
faces turned up to him with a child’s helpless 
entreaty, and sudden unbearable pain caught at 
his throat. These were more than his patients, 
they were his people. . . . They belonged here, 


Paul belonged here. and Zena. ... : And he, him- 
self! Serving them would bring neither fame 
nor money . .. only honor. as God measures 


honor—Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 


the least of these. 


EN days later Dr. MacLean frowned over 

Philip’s letter 

“Good Lord, what gets into people?” he ex- 
claimed irritably. “Imagine LeBeau turning 
down such an opportunity the sentimental 


foo! ‘~ 


That Some Day Men Be Free 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


long man feels the knout 
I must be with him there, 
Vo walls can shut me in and shut him out. 

I am his keeper and his prisoner 


When he is broken by the hammerhead 
Of wrong, I too am broken and his pain 
Is mine. and mine the blood that ha 
I have no peace while Abel has his Cain 


been shed. 


I in his stead and for the common good 
Must carry on that some day he be free. 
His cries sound a mad tumult in my blood, 
In every pore his kinship burns for me. 





REEDMEN’S Hospital, Washington, D. C.., 
was established by the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in 1865 for the purpose of caring for 

refugee Negroes who tended to migrate north- 
ward after the issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The majority of these “freed- 
men,” as they were called, were of the indigent 
class. Some had served during the Civil War: 
some had been left ill and destitute by it. At 
that time there were few trained nurses and no 
trained colored nurses; hence, the care of the 
inmates of the hospital was the responsibility of 
laymen, attendants or helpers who through per- 
sonal experience had accumulated a meagre 
knowledge of the art of waiting on the sick and 
helpless. None of this group were especially 
trained. In general, they were chosen either be- 
caus of their willingness or because of a peculiar 
adaptation to the tasks required of them. When 
the Freedmen’s Bureau was dissolved the institu- 
tion came under the control and support of the 
federal government. 


By the 1860's the influence of the efforts of 
Florence Nightingale in modernizing nurse 
training had spread sufficiently in the United 
States to provide conclusive evidence that 
trained nurses were superior to untrained. Many 
hospitals established training schools merely for 
the purpose of providing better nursing services 
for patients. 


During the late nineteenth century there wer 
few institutions offering nurse training to Negro 
women. Freedmen’s Hospital Training School, 
organized in 1894, has the distinction of being 
among the earliest of these. According to the 
statement in one of the first Annual Reports, 
its object was to afford opportunity for voung 
women of the Negro race to receive svstemati 





Student Nurses in the Bacteriological Laboratory, Howard University School of Medicine 
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Freedmen’s 
Hospital School 
Of Nursing 


preparation for the care of the sick. The sch 


grew steadily 


It has developed within forty-eight Veal 
from a student body of seventeen, who receiv 
1 course of instruction of eighteen months, t 
a student body of one hundred and eight, wh 
now receive a three-vear course of scientifi 
training in nursing and the allied subjects. Th 
training consists of a well rounded course it 
theory which is correlated with practical ex 
perience in the hospital wards and in the vari 
OUS ¢ linics. The ( urri¢ ulum offere d by the < ho ) 
follows ( | ose | 
the Suggestions 
of the Nationa 
Li ague ol Nurs 
ing Education 
Graduates ar -« 
eligible to appl\ 
for the examina 
tions for registra 
tion in the Dis 
trict of Columbia 
and may registe! 
in all states with 
which the  Dis- 
trict has reci- 
procity. 

The hospital 
has a bed cap- 
acity of 552, in- 





wos 











luding the 150-bed Tuberculosis Annex. It is 
fully approved by the American College of Sur- 
gecons and the American Medical Association. 
[here is an active out-patient department. 


Students are on duty 48 hours weekly includ- 
ing classes. Twenty-eight days of vacation is al- 
lowed each year. 


Through an affiliation with Howard Univer- 
sity such subjects as Anatomy and Physiology, 
Chemistry, Psychology, Bacteriology, and Die- 
tetics are taught at the University and carry 
college credits. 


By means of a three-months’ affiliation with 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital during the senior year 
students receive both their theoretical instruction 
and practical experience in the nursing care of 
mentally ill patients. 


In order that the basic preparation may cover 
all phases of nursing, an introduction to Public 
Health is afforded during the two months of 
field experience with the Instructive Visiting 
Nurses’ Society of Washington. 


Student nurses may participate in the athletic 
and other student functions of Howard Univer- 
Sity by paying the extra-curricula fee of the 
University. The school of nursing maintains a 
well planned extra-curricula program of its own 
which functions under the Student Organiza- 
tion. 


In order to be eligible for admission to Freed- 
men’s Hospital School of Nursing, applicants 
must meet the entrance requirements of Howard 
University. In addition they must be American 








citizens between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
years, unmarried and free from physical de- 
fects. 


In the United States more than 20,000 nurses 
graduate annually. Nearly all find employment 
readily, for nursing is one field in which there 
is as yet no lack of opportunity for qualified 
persons. 


In addition to bedside nursing either in th 
home or in an institution, the fields of publi 
health and industrial nursing are attracting an 
increasingly iarge number. For those with col- 
legiate background and the required profes- 
sional qualifications, positions in training schools 
as teachers, supervisors and administrators are 
available. Graduate nurses may also specialize 
in dietetics, social work, laboratory technique, 
and physio-therapy. 


A study made by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of wo- 
men’s professions indicated that nurses’ salaries 
are good. The range is from $800 to $2,500 
annually depending upon preparation, experi 
ence, and locality. 


For an ambitious young woman of today who 
enjoys working with people there is no more 
attractive career than nursing to afford most 
of the things that people expect from life 
security, personal satisfaction, and worth while 
service to others. 


Further information may he obtained by 
corresponding with the Director of the School 
of Nursing. 


Advertisement 
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DR. WILLIAM LLOYD IMES ELECTED 
TO BOARD OF UNION SEMINARY 


of the Rev. Dr. William Lloyd Imes, 
pastor of the St. James Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, to the board of directors of Union 
Seminary, Broadway and 



































The election 


Theological 
120th Street, was announced 
19 by Thatcher M. Brown, president of the 
board. The following is quoted from the New York 
Times of May 20: 

“Dr 
of any of the larger seminaries, was born in Memphis, 


on May 


Imes, the first Negro to be elected to the board 


Tenn. He was graduated from Fisk University with a 
B.A. degree in 1910 and with an M.A. degree in 1912. 


He attended Union Theological Seminary from 1912 
to 1915, receiving his Bachelor of Divinity Degree, and 


another M.A. from Columbia University in the same 
year. Lincoln (Pa.) University conferred the honorary 
Doctor of Divinity Degree upon him in 1929 

“Dr. Imes is a member of the Association for the 


Study of Negro Life and History, of the board of trustees 
of the the 
Colored People, and of the Department of Race Rela- 


National Association for Advancement of 


tions of the Federal Council of Churches. He is promin- 
ent both as a speaker and writer. 


**‘Dr. Imes has had a distinguished record in the 
churches that he has served,’ the Rev. Dr. Henry Sloan 
Coffin, president of the seminary, said. ‘He is one of 
the outstanding religious leaders of his ra 1 this city 
and we are most happy to welcome him ¢t ir board 
of directors.’ 

“Dr. Imes’s term as director will expire on January 
18, 1945.” 

* * + 


DUNCAN PROMOTED 
IN INTERIOR DEPT. 
Added to the ere 
ranks of Negro employees in 
the Department the Ir- 


terior who have received ad- 


of 


| 
vancement to _ professional 





duties because of efficient 
services and high qualifica- 
tions for filling responsible 
positions, Secretary of thi 
Interior Harold L. Ickes re- 
cently announced the ap- 





pointment of John B. Dun- 





can as junior attorney in the 
legal research section, Office 
of General Counsel, Bitumi- 
nous Coal Division. 

Born in Springfield, Ky., 
30 years ago, Mr. Duncan 
entered Howard University 
in 1927, receiving the degree 
of A.B., in 1934 and LL.B. 
in 1939. During the course 
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Briggs, Dorothy Jett, Andreu 








Survey of the Month 


Nivelle Beaubian, President ; Evelyn Armstrong, Charles Bentley 


of his college career he was awarded three scholarsh 
and, in addition to his academic and legal training, t 
5 courses in French and Spanish. He was admitted to 
of Maryland 1941 


Entering the Department of the 


bar in 


Interior as a 
washer and chauffeur in 1937, he was advanced to n 
senger and subsequently to under clerk in the dep 
mental mail center. 

On May 4, 1942, he was appointed a junior attor: 
in the Bituminous Coal Division and charged with 
responsibility of preparing memoranda of law, review 
cases, and other legal duties 

* * * 


TWO NEGRO WOMEN ELECTED 
TO AWVS BOARD 


At the annual meeting of the American Wome 
Voluntary Services held on May 26, at the Hotel Cor 
modore, New York City, Dr. Mary McLeod Bethu 
and Mrs. T. Arnold Hill were elected members of 
national board of directors 


AWVS was founded by Mrs. Alice Throckmort 
1940, patterned after the Women’s Volu 
which Mrs. McLean parti 


The 
McL 


tary Services of England, in 


pated. From a small beginning it now has a total mer 
rship of 250,000 in 595 hirty st It of 
free training in various phases of civilian defens 
Dr. Bethune previously served on an advisory 
t f the AWVS and Mrs. Hill as co-ordinator 
the 12th and 16th Divisions, New York City 
* * > 


PROVIDENCE LEAGUE YOUTH COUNCIL 


PRESENTS ITS AIMS 
The Youth Council of the Providence Urban L 





Providence Urban League Youth Council. Seated: Earl Fisher, Gertrude Dimond, 


B Standing: Eugene 


Bell, Advisor; Margaret Dimond, Chas. Williams 

















Urban League could promote a program for young 
le in the area, with the backing and guidance of 
idult group. 

purposes of the Youth Council are: (1) To pro- 

vital and worthwhile program for Negro youth 
lo help Negro youth adjust itself to its social en- 
ment: (3 To assist Negro youth to secure in- 
d vocational training, and to help it survey the 
pational field intelligently ; (4 


wholesome recreational program. 


To promote a health 


Youth Council meets twice a month, and its ad- 


Andrew J. Bell, Jr., is a member of the Board 
Directors of the Providen¢ Urban League. James 
Williams, executive secretary of this League, is also 

sor 

>. * * 


TWO YOUNG WOMEN SENIORS RECEIVE 

HONORS FROM NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Miss Nida Edwards, daughter of Hr. and Mrs. T. H 
urds, of Elizabeth, N. J., a major in the Sociology 





tment of the School f Education of New York 
sity, was granted tl Arch Award. She is the 
lored girl to receive this honor. The Arch Award 
only award granted by the Undergraduate Council 
itstanding service and lead p in stuc t act 
Miss Edwards was f the four winne of th 
nict Pp! nt to ot thar 
I iz tl r r r of Pp 
tivit It gold k r ri A 
! » ‘ whic Pp t g 
f are was repr t oO tr fre 
Sociolog ( t r of r 4 
I on of ti Ss »S Dep rt [ 
he James We J S tar 
Sociologe ( b | of f of the 
S} ‘ d ‘ w'e 
i Wezl Tildor D M J 
lildon, Jr., of N \ Chic 
dramatic art t S of Fe of 
\ n Univ rsit Ww t > of 
r f the Scho of Educat 
f the Dramatic Art Dey tm t, receiv g 
distinguished rvit M Tike ved 
nit j DS Q g Disting I Service 
rd w spec ill d wil createc for her 
freshma year Mi | 1 s elected to the 
board of the Stuc t Ce cil; later she rved 
committees of the Dramatic Art Club and 


ame vice president. Last year she was elected presi- 
the first colored girl to hold that office. She has 


cted several plays at the school and plans to use her 


atic training by entering the theatre vocationally 
* * * 


NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
ANNOUNCES STAFF CHANGE 


Giving attention to the continued problem of racial 
crimination in war industry, the New Jersey Urban 
ugue executive board has announced the selection of 
rbert H. Tate, a young Newark attorney, as tempo- 

part-time industrial field worker to continue the 


rk so ably initiated by George H. Robinson, recently 


cted by the Wright Aeronautical Corporation of 

















¥ 
-— 
/ f 
f 
A j 
\ Ed d 
I ‘ p ker. Mr. Robinson was ¢ tec 
c As personnel worke e will give a 
tx tr ip-grading of colored rkers win th 
ip , t N = , “Ul k 
I typ ol ) g bl 
M I gr? iat ft I t f N 
d the N J Law School. H ta 
nC Pr t pre 
ct estigatc t N k Dep t 
of P Ww H ' hip was completed it 
th < f t ( I Co Montclair 
N. J 
Tt at H i A. Lett, Leag 
xecut v e tt I will « ) til ‘ 
ti c tact igation cement Work 
. wid A die sti — - 
‘ Althoug! al bar ok 
dow great 1 plants | I Leag 
1 continue to disc1 t S« f 
plants which now employ Negro workers still discrimi- 
nate in the kind of work they permit colored workers to 
do. Tate’s legal training and its value in the present sit- 
uation was an impo! factor in his ct ver a 
number of candidates for the position. He will begin 
his duties June ! 
* * * 


DR. MARY McL. BETHUNE RECEIVES 
THE THOMAS JEFFERSON AWARD 


Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, director of the Division 
of Negro Affairs, of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, was one of two outstanding Southerners who re- 
ceived the Thomas Jefferson Award at the Southern 
Conference on Human Welfare. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Dr. Bethune was 
granted the award because “she fights constantly for 
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freedom and has done such a great service in the educa 


tional field for her own people 


[he other recipient was Dr. Frank Porter Graham, 


f 


president of the University of North Carolina, who 


award was accompanied by a citation which noted 
4 


great service to education in the South and the countr 


s a whole through his service on the War Labor Board 
Both Dr. Bethune and Dr. Graham are member 
Natior Committee of the National Urban Leage 
DR. ABRAM HARRIS TO LECTURE 
AT CITY COLLEGE 
Dr Abrar Harris, Nairmman of 
partment of Howard University, Washington, D. (¢ 


SON OF BRIGADIER GENERAL B. O. DAVIS 
MADE A LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


On May 19, announcement was made of the prom 
tion of Captain B. O. Davis, Jr., to Major Davis a 
March |! 4 week later, May 27, it was announced tt 
as of March 1 he was Lieutenant Colonel Davis 


Colonel Davis is 


following quickly and brilliant 
} f 


| ; 


the footsteps of his distinguished father Brigadier Ger 
eral B. O. Davis. Colonel Davis after his graduat 
from West Point as a 2nd Lieutenant was ationed 
Fort Benning, Georgia. After a year at that Post 
Ist Lieutenant and t 7 t I 


was promoted t 





tics. In the spring of 1941 he was promoted to Capt 
and sent to Fort Riley, Kansa side to Brigadier ( 
ral Dav Ss 


Wit t authorizat t a! 4 2 I 
2 I tut t t ‘ gan ti xacting 
2 gf ving f Aur ( 
H “ iber { m gra 
i Kee Arr F g Ss 
* * * 


MARCH-ON-WASHINGTON MEETING 
TO PRESENT A PLA 
The March-on-Washinet M t with A. Pt 


Der ‘ Mar 


. . 


THREE NEGRO OFFICERS GRADUATE FROM 
ARMY MEDICAL FIELD SERVICE SCHOOL 
Tt Neer ff ’ g the ty 





Artists who will appear in “Forward is the Wat d 
Campbell, director; Canada Lee, Lorenzo Tucker, James I 
Ingram, Monte Hawley, Dudley Cobham, Fred 

Wilson, Muriel Rahn, Mercede 


hword.” Back row, left to righ Dick 
l imi. Rex 


ar 


Ta 
“ 
a 
~ 
ye, 
lee] 
o~ 
> 
~ 


Carter nm [ f : 
rt, Quay Bright. Sara John 








Vew Books on Our Bookshelf 


Shadows on the American Landscape 





















ers an Orfganizatior he charges, composed o 
chair fart of tr g to sovietize ( i g 
cultur I convent bled. the F 





Mr. McWilliams sees good in a number of the New 


agencies, particularly the FSA, which ha 





¢ stab] he a two model coopr rativ farr He 
critical of the AAA, and wonders wt it was ne 
to pay the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in 1937 th 


onci oO that our industr and ) c order i 
all it phas ind tria Pa t 4 a ft anci 

not democratic t t ria tr yur sx a 
P litical ideals I ne Ww ref } r th no ‘ 
rder to a more democratic pattern by democratic mear 


nd for democratic objectives,’ Mr. McWilliams be- 


eve inie shade w re ike) netnen acre 


the land JACK CONROY 


Paul Robeson’s Cetage Saye 


Dim OCP c 
BIG BEN. By Earl Schenck Mier of ) 
A/ 4 p 9 of 
ae a $2 


a MIERS and th reviewer wet lassmnate not 


ane t of P , P 
fac I ‘ ‘ 
<< t of ‘ ‘ 

‘ ? c tr g 

O tr t ‘ I Ber writ " <vm- 
path : +} r : dine that . 

¢ th Nesro. It — - 

arm wit t pret ri ts stvl ¢ ghtforw d 7 
rativ It t goes heroics jerest — 
ts s t It is th 1 GaabD and terta g 4 a 





Ss good I hav reac 
The color illustrations by Vanc« Locke ar espt cially 
well done and add immensely to Big Ben attractive- 


ness -EDWARD LAWSON 





“Deep in the Heart of Texas”’ 

UNDER THE COTTONWOOD. By Katheryn 

Campbell Graham. New York: Wendell Malliet+ 
and Company. $2.50. 

ALTHovcn Under the Cottonwood is no extra- 

ordinary literary achievement, it deserves a word 

of honest commendation for the author's attempt to 

present an authentic picture of Negro life in Texas. H«1 


narrative is based on stories she actually heard as a child 
f 
f 


of the experiences of members of her family from the days 
befcre Emancipation down to the present. As 


iological document her book 


( fonwood also marks another ste 
Wendell Malliet and Company, 
publishing firm which brought forth its 
unter-Clockwise, by John Lee, a « 
enterprising concern has done 
piece of publishing in Under the ( 
patrons look forward with interest to its other forth 
Poems by Ruby Goodwin and Mildred 
Martin Hill, biographical narratives by Doris Garland 
and Dr. A. H. Malone, and a timely treatise on Afri 
by Kingsley Ozwomba Mdadiwe ar: 


coming DOOKS 


oa 
1 


rAYLOR 


imong 
LOIS 


New Books Received 

AMERICAN NEGROES: A Handbook. By Edwin R 
Embree. New York: The John Day Co. $1.00 

THE NEGRO IN THE CARIBBEAN. By Eric Wil- 
liams. Washington, D. C Associates im Negro Folk 
Education. $.50 

THE BIOLOGY OF THE NEGRO. By Julian Hermar 
Lewis, Ph.D.. M.D. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $5.06 

NEVER COME MORNING. By Nelson Alerer With 
an introduction by Richard Wright New York 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50 

MY LIVES AND HOW I LOST THEM. By Christo- 
pher Cat in collaboration with Countee Cullen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00 

SABBATH HAS NO END. By John Weld. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50 

SLAVE SONGS OF THE GEORGIA SEA ISLANDS 

With an introduction by Olin Downes. Music tran- 
scribed by Creighton Churchill and Robert MacGim- 
sey New York: Creative Age Press, Inc. $3.50. 

THE NEGRO IN ENGLISH ROMANTIC THOUGHT 
By Eva Beatrice Dykes. Washington, D. C The 
Associated Publishers, Inc. $2.00. 

AN APPRAISAL OF THE NEGRO IN COLONIAL 
SOUTH CAROLINA. By Frank J. Klingberg. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc. $2.00. 

PLAIN-CHANT FOR AMERICA. Songs and Ballads. 
By Katherine Garrison Chapin. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 








VOORHEES NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Denmark, South Carolina 
Junior College-High School Sixteen units as follows: 
Four in Trades and 12 in Academic subjects 
Splendid location from health angle. Special trade 
certificates granted. Reasonable expense. Voorhees iz 
rated by South Carolina and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
J. B. BLANTON, Principal 

















NO JIM CROW IN SPRINGFIELD 
FEDERAL HOUSING 
Continued from Page 171 
heir policy was openly stated to a great many 
people. There was to be no discrimination eit er 
in the employment of qualified persons or 
tenants who would occupy the dwellings. Thy 
were, therefore, committed to a policy ol 
play which was openly declared and on wl 
they could not go back. 

\ stenographer was present and recorded 
names of all persons asking questions, the q 
tions themselves, replies and the individ 
member of the authority giving the answ 
The Urban League pursued the matter 
step further. We had a check made of ev 
Negro family living in the area before dem 
tion began. The reason for this was obvious 
was to have a record of the houses occupied 
Negro families so as to establish proof of th 
position should this question arise alter 
houses had been knocked down. One of the t 
ant interviewers was a Negro woman; but 
terviews were taken without respect to race 

The employed personnel now in the proy 
include a Negro receptionist, tenant interview 
and stationary fireman and maintenance man 


4 NATION WITHIN A NATION 
Continued from Page 178 

for the Negro race. But the Court merely he 
that a passenger possessing a first-class ticket 
interstate traffic must be afforded accommod 
tions equal to those provided for white passen- 
gers with similar tickets 

Soon after the Civil War Congress tried 
give real effect to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the Amendments later adopted; but 
from the outset the Supreme Court has ham- 
pered its efforts. The Negro has been successful 
in the Court in a number of cases involving pro- 
cedure in criminal trials and the treatment of 
persons suspected of the commission of crimes ; 
but these cases have not involved the rights 
Negroes as such: the decisions of the Court 
have simply extended to the Negro the consti- 
tutional right of all citizens to trials conducted 
according to “due process.” In cases involving 
the rights of Negroes as Negroes to be free 
from segregation and to vote as a free man 
the Negro has been unsuccessful, even when the 
Supreme Court consisted of a liberal majority 








SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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